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SBLBEOT 2RTAaALBS. | “IT am your mother, Charlotte ;” answered 


| Mrs. Liston, seothingly, yet ina tone that im- 
plied her maternal right to be the confidant of 
THE PRICE OF A HEART, her child. Charlotte submitted without farther 

BY HENRY F. MARRINGTON, jexpostulation, and Mrs. Listen preceeded to 
“ Wer, Margaret, what have you new ?” | peruse the letter. 

As may have been anticipated, both the letters 
which have been brought in question were sur- 
charged with the protestations and implorings of 
love! They were from gentlemen possessing very 
diverse characteristics, a8 might have been pre- 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
{ 


asked Mrs. Liston, of Bond Street, of her maid, 
upon her return to the parlor from answering the 
door bell the second time, within ten minutes of 
the first. 

* Another note, ma’am,” replied Margaret, 
placing it in the extended hand of her mistress. 


“So, so! For Miss Charlotte, too, as well as||their representatives. The one that had first 


arrived, and which Mrs. Liston was now about 
to read, was on a white fine letter sheet, neatly, 


| 
the other. Do you know the person who. 
delivered it, Margaret ?” 


Ph] 


dicated upon the dissimilitude of these epistles— |! 


| Leve scenes and love letters, it has been said, 
are of no interest exeept te the parties concerned 
inthem ; but asit would be tedious for our read. 
jers to wait all the while that Mrs. Liston is 
perusing the particular two addressed to her 
jdaughter, we will venture to look over het 
‘shoulder and read with her. It may be inter. 
esting too, to notice peculiarities of character, 
demonstrated by that unswerving index, the 
heart. 

The first nete reads thus: 

Miss Lisron: Should you deem these words 
presumptuous, [I fervently pray you to pardon 
them in consideration of the feelings whieh 


prompt them. I dare not smother them longer, 





* Yes, ma’am ;” returned the maid; “ it was. 


but plainly folded—the impress of the seal being 
Mr. Cordis’ footman” 


the initials of the writer’s name ; the second on; 
’ 


“Take it up to her,” said Mrs, Liston, after||the most delicate note paper, highly perfumed, 
she had sufliciently inspected the exterior of the 


note. Margarct disappeared, and Mrs. Liston, | upon its corner; while its seal was two cupids 


a graceful woman, with a very round head, |bearing a transfixed heart. The writer of the 


bright expressive eyes, regular features, and | former was a young merchant, of comparatively |, 


possessed of a very insinuating, almost stealthy |lumble but respectable parentage, whose birth- 
manner—lcaned her cheek upon her hand, and 





place—and the home of his youth—was in the 


was, for a few moments, absorbed in cogitation ; || interior of this state ; he having sought the city 


then, rising and placing the lace collar, upon \for fortune’s sake. He had been well educated, 
which she had been engaged, upon the werk. and, with industry, perseverance and cconomy, 
table beside her, she went up the stairs to seck || was slowly but securely winning his way to 
her daughter. “success. He had never enjoyed the benefits of | 

Charlotte was rapidly walking her chamber in| intercourse with polished society, until Mr. Lis- 
much agitation, When her mother softly opened |j}ton, whose store was near his own, and with 


the door. Her lip was trembling—her check |whom he had had some business transactions, 
flushed, and her eye sparkling. ‘The two mis- || pleased with his conduct and address, invited | 


sives, apparently most important in their con- |) him to his house. 





Possessed of strong powers of 
tents, to be productive of so much excitement, | observation, and those inborn graces of character 
were lying wide open upon her bed. Mrs. bis- |) which distinguish the natural gentleman, he was 
tun’s entrance arrested her progress midway in} guilty, in the beginning, of no very observable 
the apartment, and, as she caught the peculiar) faux pas, and specdily assimilated his manners 
and meaning smile, which pervaded her mother’s | to those of the society into which he was thrown. 
features, the crimson on her cheek spread like || The result of his frequent visits at Mr. Liston’s 
the lightning’s flash, until it) sulTused forchead, | had been the enkindling of fervent love in his 
face and neck, and the poor girl, half gasping, | heart towards the child of his friend, and the 


sank upon her bed, concealing her face within tender of his affections in the letter before us. 


| ; ee 
tion of Mr. Philip Laurens Cordis; who was the 
! 


of forehead thus revealed : then passing one arin | son of his deceased father, Simeon Cordis, who 





her hands. Mrs. Liston glided to her, and, The perfumed note was the exquisite produc- 


partially removing one hand, kissed the portion 








around her daughter’s waist and seating herself} dicd worth a half million, all of which, minus a 


beside her, took with the other the letter which)| few trifling legacies, came into the possession of} 


had first arrived. this, his only scion. The bercaved orphan had 


Charlotte had not seen the gesture by which) searecly deposited his parent in the grave before 





this was accomplished, but she intuitively recog-| he sported a crack turn-out, with footmen and 
nized the action ; and, suddenly lifting her head,: tiger to match; whiskers, mustachios, and im- 


while that blush, almost fearfully deep, clouded) perial ; dressed always in the height of the ultra | 
her elear complexion again, and her bosom )|ton; was guilty of every fashionable dissipation | 
heaved, and her lips were fully parted in the) and folly, and took himself to be—as his hangers | 
intensity ofgher emotion, she extended both}! on declared him—a wonderfully fine gi ntleman. 

hands for the letter; and as her parent, to retain! Ambitious, like Knowles’ Wilford, to enjoy the 
it, held it at the length of ber arm, clasped them!) notoriety of possessing the handsomest wife in} 
imploringly, only artrculatin; m recat cmotion, the town, he had paid his devotrs to, and now 


“No, no! Dear mother, no!’ ered lis hand, to Mics Charlotte Licton 


Ual. 


gilt edged, and having a full blown rose painted) 


lest, should they find no sympathy, where alone 
it would be of value, my peace should be wrecked 
beyond the hope of restoration. As it is, 1 have 
dared to love you—and that with my whole 
heart! It is written, and my fate hangs upon 
your deerce, 


I have seen you under many and various cir. 


cumstances ; in the brilliant ball-room, and the 


calm unity of the family cirele—and in all L have 
seen evidences of an elevation of mind and char- 
acter, Which demanded respect from my judg- 
ment while they so deeply impressed my feelings. 

For myself, you are already aware of my con- 
nexions and prospeets. I am not rich—but with 
the degree of success that, with the blessing of 
health, I may reasonably presume upon; I shall 
be able to provide a family with every comfort, 
and, it may be, with as much of luxury as would 
be consistent with the proper use of the largest 
fortune. I know that with you the question of 
fortune will be nothing ; or I should have hesi. 
tated to address you thus. 

I feel that an act like that in which Lam now 
engaged, possesses a solemnity greater than the 
world is willing to allow it; and it is with a full 
conviction of the sacred responsibilities which I 
profess myself by it, to be ready to assume, that 
I commit it, 

Whatever may be the tenor of your reply, may 
Hevaven—I speak it fervently and prayerfully-— 
bless you in all things, and be to you an unfailing 
friend—and such, at least, I can subseribe my- 
self, Cuanzues P. Exvcisron. 

Before Mrs. Liston had half concluded, Char. 
lotte had recovered from her confusion, and, 
bending her eyes with a gaze, carnest as though 
she would read every thought of her soul, on her 
mother’s face, watched for the display of soime 
emotion by which she could estimate the inpres- 
sion the letter had made. But Mrs. Liston’s 
features were calm and serene throughout, and 
she Jaid down the letter and took up the perfumed 
bilict without a word. All Clharlotte’s interest 


in her movements scemed at onee to end. Shi 


ently dicenvaeed her mother’s arm from her 
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waist, and starting up, began again her walk to ‘las to ruin your prospects in life, as thousands, }\ had left her room. None had scen her ; and, 
and fro. Once or twice she came behind her | ‘also, have done. Listen calmly, my love. You) finally, when the dinner hour had nearly arrived, 
mother by the bedside, and with hands clasped (say you have no prepossession in favor of cither and Mr. Liston was every moment to be expected 
above her shoulder, gazed upon Elliston’s letter ‘of these gentlemen. So we can discuss their | honie, again up-staire. There sat 
with a brightening cye, a long drawn breath, and © \Pretensions without any improper bias. I am no hers by the table, her arms extended across 
a softly stealing smile, that, had he been a wit- ‘advocate for this flimsy, imaginative ns my} it, her face downward upon it, and her whole 
ness to it, would have called from hima burst of (dear. It has no basis—it is like the air—” | frame convulsed with agony. 
rapture. | “ What!” interrupted Charlotte, suddenly,|) Somewhat alarmed, Mrs. Liston raised her 
But we must have the second note ; \**do you not, and have you not always loved, upright in her seat ; and, by the action, the note 
My Dear Miss Cuartorre: I am altogether | my father ?” \ was revealed, not a word upon it, but wet with 
overcome with your surpassing loveliness and | Mrs. Liston reddened a little at this home || tears. This disappointment checked the little of 
accomplishments, which have made you the thrust, and hesitated a moment before she | motherly tenderness which had gushed up within 


she went 


admiration of every one. I am impatient to 
throw myself at your fect and claim you as the | 
empress of my aficctions. Should you smile upon 
me, you will fill with cestasy, the heart of 

Your adorer, Piucie Laurens Corpis. 


Deeply contrasted as were the characters of 


the letters, the emotions of the writers, while 
penning them, were equally so. 

Elliston wrote as though a great stake in life 
were to be played ; after intense reflection, and 
in solitude. His hands trembled wirile he folded 
the sheet, with the excitement of his fcclings— 
and as he sent it to its destination, his eyes were 
lifted in an involuntary prayer for its success. 
Cordis wrote with a segar in his mouth, and a 
companion looking over his shoulder ; and as he 


superscribed the note, rose up, contemplated it 


with the extromest satisfaction, and drawled out, ! 


** Jack, I fancy that’s the perfection of a love 
letter. It'll be successful beyond the possibility 
ofa doubt. You know I'm devilishly fastidious, 
it of course, 
After this very humble train of reasoning, he 
called his footman, sent the note, 
for a game of billiards. 


and if it suits me, must, suit her.” 


and went out 


There was no exhibition of her thoughts on 
Mrs. Liston’s countenance when she had perused 
the note, more than when she had concluded the 
letter. The glance which Charlotte cast at her 
was foiled in obtaining any clue to her feelings ; 
and, with the painful suspense in which she was 


placed, her situation 


and the emotions which 
called into activity, she was ready to sink to the 
floor. Ilcer mother spoke and relieved her. 

** Charlotte, my dear,” said Mrs. Liston, with 
a smile, and carclessly, “yon have, of course, 
no prepossession in favor of 


cither of these 


gentlemen.” 


If Charlotte’s agitation had before been ex- | 


treme, it was now agonizing. Clinging to the 
gasped forth wiih difficulty 
“ No, mother—that is—” and she paused in ihe 
midst through absolute inability to utter more. 

** I'm very glad to hear it,” replied Mrs. Liston, 
feigning to hear no more than the 
and half retracted 
tremely unfortunate for the feelings to become 
interested in a matter of this kind before the 
judgment has decided upon it.” 

Charlotte did not understand this reasoning, 
and a look of wonder was her only reply. 

““ Here, my dear,” said Mrs. Liston, beckoning 


bed-post, she only 


faintly uttered | 


negative; ‘ since 


to her daughter to scat herself by her side. 1 
was done—the mother continued— 

** You look astonished to hear me say so, my 
dear, but you are misied by false notions, a 
thousands have been before you. TIT hope that 
you will not suffer yours li to be so far deevived 


ire plied. 


** Understand me, my love. I mean that wild, 


novels. 
a feeling arising from respect, and admiration of | 
his good qualities. I say now to my daughter, 
under present circumstances, what I would not 


fi 


' *,e '} 
make known to the world, because it is 80 very | 


apt to misinterpret. I say freely to you, that I 


never entertained towards your fatner any senti- 


ment of the nature of that which I reprobate—I | 


was too guarded. For I, too, my dear, had sev- 
eral lovers at the same time, and had I indulged 
myself in every girlish sentimentality, I should 


not have been able to select from among them 


the one who possessed the surest means to secure | 


‘my happiness. Love matches are very fervent, 
and gratifying in the outset—but the cement 
doesn’t always adhere. Now, ina marriage, in 
which proper respect is had to the connexions and 
property of one’s lover, the wife can calmly esti- 


mate her husband's character, overlook his weak 


points and be contented with his strong ones ; || 


and so life will pass away in a very rational 
manner.” 

We will not pursue Mrs. Liston’s reasoning 
further. 
stood, to induce Charlotte to accept Mr. Cordis 
and refuse the poorer and more humble Elliston. 
She continued her wily address for more than an 
hour ; represented the condition of 
the most unfavorable light, 
** foibles,” as she termed 


excused the 
them, of the 


and 


to her will would forfeit her love. 

** But I know,” she added, “that my 
Charlotte will trust her mother’s judgment, and 
gratify her wishes. 


rising, 


Sit down now at once, and 
write to Mr. Cordis, that you accept his offer. A 
word wiil do. ‘That's a dear.” 
She opened her daughter's desk, took out a 

sheet of note paper, arranged a seat, and with a 
l kiss, led Charlotte to it. 
** A word will do,” 


she repeated, passing to the 
door. 


** Have it done before dinner. 
the door behind her. 
a syllable all 


Char 
the while 
_ ki ° -— 
speaking ; and now 


rlotte had not uttered 
her mother had been 
sat motionless as a statue 
and almost as icy cold. 
{ Mrs. 4 


Liston descended 


to the 
Every few 


parlor and 


resumed her work. moments shy 


drew her watch from her belt, anxiously noting 


the departure of the 
and anon, 


time. She listened, ever 
could dist 


sound in Charlotte’s chamber above. 


lo hear if she 


inguish 


All 
stioned eve ry 


if Miss C] 


‘ j 
eemca 


in perfect silence there. She qui 


crvant 


that entered the parlor, 


, : Pi, 
poetical love, which we read of so much in 
Certainly, I love your father—but it is , 


Its object is undoubtedly already under. | 


the latter in | 


former. | 
She concluded by an insinuation that opposition 


It must | || 
it is ex- | be done before dinner, my dear,” and she closed |} 


any! 


| her, for she felt that her whole plan might be 
| frustrated, should Mr. Liston arrive before the 
| acceptance had actually 
Cordis. 


been despatched to 
Her vexation found vent. 

} “I'm very much surprised, Charlotte. 
| word written yet. 


Nota 
You think little of my wishes. 
I say lam exceedingly surprised.” 

Her tone aroused Charlotte, who had wept 
into insensibility. Her look of 
‘utter misery and the mournful accents of her 
imploring tones, would have melted any heart 
jsave that ofa managing mother. 

“Mother, dear, dear mother! 
marry him!” 


‘herself almost 


how can I 


* Well, well; dismiss the subject, now. 
your father is coming in. 


There, 
Dry your eyes, 
don’t for the world let him sce 
‘been so agitated. 


and 
that you have 
Ilis business has troubled him 
ja great deal of late, and any more anxicty of 
mind might throw him into illness. Arrange 
| your dress and come down as soon as possible. 
You mustn't lisp a word of these letters—mind, 
dear.” 

Mrs. Liston knew that Charlotte’s love for her 


| father was so intense, that 


she would sooner have, 
herself, ten thousand afflictions, than to pain him 
The 


considered an admirable ruse de 


with a single one. falschood respecting his 


| business she 
guerre to prevent any explanation. 


Before Mrs. Liston opened the parlor door, she 
still 


|| , : 
had provided another string to her bow, 


more effectually to avoid an eclaircisment. 
* Ah, and the warm hearted Mr. Lis- 
|; ton came forward and shook her by the hand, as 


wile,” 


| was ever his custom on mecting her. “ But 
where’s Lotty ?” he continued. ‘She’s gener- 
ally here to give me a kiss, when I come home !” 


| Shot 
The f 
whisper—‘* 
| death 


i} 
| 
| 
| 


s above stairs, and will be down soon. 


act is,” Mrs. Liston’s voice dropped to a 
she has just heard the news of the 
of a very 


dear schoolmate, which has 
really troubled her very much. 
Mr. 


said to me 


Pray don’t now, 
say a word to her about it, 
only a moment ago, 
that I’ve 


Liston, for she 


father 


‘IT hope 


won't see been 


i so silly as to cry so 
tt bitterly.’ ™ 

| “Silly! If it’s silly to have feelings, I'm con- 
| founded if I should know what to call wisc. 
|| That doesn’t sound like Lotty ! Ilowever, if it’s 


‘| ” 


y nothing. 
All 
peared after 


s¢ 


so, I'll sa 

emed perfectly secure. Charlotte 
having vainly 
jendeavored to destroy the traces of her suffering 
and tears. Ufer father kis: 

ately, without making any particular remarks ; 

and dinner being announeed, 

d to the dir 


a )- 





a few moments, 


| rian 
ed her ve ry afleection- 


the family descen- 


une room. 
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Charlotte could not cat. Her usual cheerful. | 
ness was all gone; her father’s sallies could not V in that very moment the thought glanced through | 
vlicit one lone ray of a smile, and silence gradu-) her mind that she might arrest the tale thus | 
ally ensued. Mr. Liston, finally laid down his) but half communivated, and succeed in her’ 
knife and fork, and turning to Charlotte, had half), hopes at last! ij 
opened his lips te speak, when Mrs. Liston, in'| ‘Cordis !” exclaimed Mr. Liston, with a sneer 
the anxiety of fear, lest he was about to develope |) in the tone that would have withered the puppy | 
her deception, anticipated him with— who bore the name, had he been in his presence ; 

“Charlotte, my dear, you may retire if you) ‘* when such a one marries my daughter, it can | 
choose, your anguish disturbs your father—go, only be when I am in my grave ! Cordis !” 
my dear !” 

Glad of an escape, Charlotte rose with a tear; 


What a change those few words wrought in his i 
child. Life—bounding life and joy, swelled in 
trembling in either eye, and her lips quivering} her veins again—pain was forgotten—bvauty | 
with emotion. 

**No”—replied Mr. Liston firmly. “I wish 


painted once more her eye, check and lip—and | 
she stood, in her own recovered gladsomeness, by || 


2 . i} 
her father’s side. Mr. Liston gazed upon her | 


to speak to her, and she must stay. Sit down, | 

Charlotte.” with delighted astonishment. } 
He spoke reprovingly, and so seldom did she|| “There is some deeper cause for grief than! 

listen to any accents from his lips, save those of| the mere reception of the note”’—thought he to 

affection, that her wounded heart, which did not himself. ILis wife’s interference in Cordis’ behalf, | 

deserve this suffering was torn asunder anew, 





|| $0 consistent with her cold-heartedness and 
f worldliness, naturally suggested itself, 
! 


“ Why, Mr. Liston !” cried his wife, in a tone | 


and she sunk, gasping into her chair. 
“Your mother would have had you marry 
of reproach, springing up and endeavoring by the || Cordis, my child,” said he, carelessly. There 


. . | ‘ oi a 
bustle of concern for her daughter, to divert the | was no reply and his suspicions were confirmed. 


dreaded revyclation— Come, love, come to your | “‘ I always endeavor to agree with her in her! 


chamber, I'll go with you.” 

She assisted her to her feet, and they had) daughter, but I fear we shall not be of the same 
nearly attained the door, when Charlotte sud-| mind now. You can never while I live, be wife 
denly turned and fell down by her father’s side,| to Cordis. Perhaps 1 know more of him than 
and laying one hand upon his shoulder and) 


grasping his arm with the other, sobbed out— 


09 


your mother does! 


It was casy for him to appreciate what a) 


* Do not speak so, dear father! indeed, I am not } morning Charlotte must have passed under the 
infliction of the artful persuasions of her mother. 





tr 


to blame! 
“] think you are, my child. Such grief fora IIe drummed on the table, and said—unconscious 

mere school companion from whom, perhaps, you ! that he spoke alound—loud enough at least for 

have been parted for years, is inmodcrate. | Charlotte's car to catch such cestatic words— 

“ Father!” cried she, in astonishment— | ‘“ If Elliston had been bold enough to push his 


** School companion !” 


He looked up from her |) suit, all this might have been spared !” 
*“ He has, dear father! He has !” 


tion was absolutely inevitable, changed colorand|| ‘The fruition of every dearest hope contained 


face to that of Mrs. Liston, who, now that detec. || 


was silent; and, in a moment all flashed upon) in her father’s words, foreed the exclamation 


him. It was not the first period of agony he had) from her lips; but modesty, instantly recoiling, | 


endured, at the deception of his wife. She had) robbed her cheek of its rose again. Her father 
deceived him first, in professing to love hlm,|/ soon restored her. 


ardently—for he was the wealthiest of her | ** He has,” cried he, starting up, * then all is 
suitors, and the most highly conneeted—and his) well! Why have I brought him here week after 


life had been robbed of serenity and happiness by | week, but that I felt he was the man to be the | 


her constant exhibitions of scheming and duplic- } husband of my child? IT have seen that you love’ 
ity. But his sorrows in that respeet were strictly | him—Il know, Lotty, for I've watched you w hen | 
confined to his own bosom. He could not hold | you litle thought of me ! 
. . . 1} , . . , ’ . , 7 
her up to his child, in that holy light in which a) But I have overstayed my time—you needn't 
mother so brightly shines—as her pattern for || write to him—Vll bring him up to tea.” Thus 


Ifeaven be thanked !— 


purity and truth—but he never uttered a rash!) speaking, for he could not longer restrain his |} 


word against her in that child’s presence. Eyen )em tions at his wife’s conduct, he suddenly left 
now, he drew Charlotte closer to him, pressed | the house. 


her affectionately to his bosom, kissed her fore- |) _— 


. > ° ' aek ae - o . } - , 
head, again and again, in remorse for the suffer.) “* Jack, as I'm a living man, the purport of 
g g 


ine which a mother’s deccit had inflicted, andj) this note is beyond my anticipation, or rather 1} 
said tenderly— should say, my comprehension. Did you ever 


“TI am wrong then, my dear child. What is|| read any thing so cool in your life 


rey 


it? ‘Tell me without fear, what has so afilicted || ‘Thus ejaculated the beau-ideal of perfection, 

you? Your father is a true friend to you. He) Mr. Cordis, as he extended a note which he had 

witt counsel you well !” | beon reading at arm’s length, through his eye. 
“TL know you are, dearest father —I—I have’—| glass. Jack took it and read as follows :— 


Y ‘ , Sirs Ke = - ablia: s {i he of, 
She hesitated. Mrs. Liston anxious to make he: Sir: Expressing my obligations for the prefer. 


peace with her husband by a display of sincerity,) enee you have exhibited for my daughter, Iam 
undertook the narration for her. commissioned by her to inform you that she must 
‘Charlotte has received from Mr. Cordis, a| decline your proffer. I ai, sir, yours, &c. 
Morris Liston. 


tender of his hand and heart,” said she. 





| plans for your prosperity and happiness, my | 


mm — a a 


Why did she not reveal the whole truth? Even'|  ‘* That is cool,” said Jack. 


“Isn't it? Shall I call him out ?” 

“No. Ile isn’t fly to that. He'd be for 
horsewhipping, or the police office,” 

“Oh! then you think I'd best let him alone ! 
Well, I'll take your advice, but I'm in a high 
state of inflammation notwithstanding. I say 
Jack, I'll keep my eye on that creature still. Her 
mother goes the death for me, that I'm sure of, 
and something may turn up, to bring her to her 
paces yet. One thing, Jack—if ever I do get 
her fairly belted, I'll pay her for this, demme !” 

Mrs. Liston felt that full forgiveness from her 
husband was now impossible. The dexterous 
skill with which he had avoided exposing her to 
Charlotte did not soften her, and a fecling of 
revenge was enkindled towards Charlotte, whose 
hesitation to become the victim of her unfecling 
plans had placed herself in so much lower a 
grade in Mr. Livton’s eyes, and at the same time 


| had frustrated a scheme which she had long been 


engendering. But she exercised the distinguish- 
ing trait of her character, in fully repressing any 
manifestations of her feelings, and was, if possi- 
ble, more kind than ever to Charlotte. 
As for Charlotte, she was all happiness. Every 
\day’s sun went down upon the fullness of her 
joy. Elliston was daily with her, for Mr. Liston 
had forbidden their marriage until a sixmonth, at 
least, should have passed away ; that they might 
enter its holy state with a full pereeption of cach 
other's characters—that if any incompatibility of 
thought or feeling should exist to wither the 
flower of love, it might not, at too late a moment, 
' scatter its leaves and sweetness upon the air, 
(Concluded in our next.) 
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For the Rural Repository. 
A FANCY SKETCH. 


“Crarnence, my Cupid, is that you?” ex- 


claimed an clegant young man, as he turned to 
jenter a fashionable public garden in 





The youth who answered his inquiry was well 
worthy of the apellation bestowed upon him. 
Slight, and graceful, and beautiful, his lip seemed 
only formed for smiles and kisses, and his eye for 
the voiceless language of gratified affection. He 
greeted his friend by the familiar title of “ Cousin 
Frank,” and they walked on together, apparently 
upon the closest terms of brotherly intimacy. 
| ‘To an ordinary observer they might seem like 
brothers and equals, though a more diserimina- 
ting eye would detect upon the person of Frank 


tokens ofa lavish expenditure and decoration, 


from which the other was obviously free. ‘To- 
gether they laughed and talked and sauntered, 
for the young men loved cach other, though their 
relationship was only an assumed one, and their 
attachment seemed almost the only feeling they 
held in common. Francis Delmont was ray, 
good-humored, thoughtless, and heir to the finest 
estate in the county. Herbert Clarence was an 
orphan; handsome, intelligent, gifted and penni- 
less : an indigent portrait-painter. 


“ What is the matter With you to-night, Clar. 
yoo } 


ence said his companion gaily, ‘* you seem 


,rem irk bly silent and abstracted. Ah, now vou 
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Wush, and I have discovered thie secret 
in love.” 

Clarence sank on a seat. 

*“*No, Delmont, I am riot in love 3 said he 
gloomily : ** would that I were.” 

“ Hash, hush !” said Delmont latighing, ' Re- 
member what the old hymn says— 

“Oh stop at once, for if you dare 
To wish for sin, that sin is there.” 

“Dear Frank, will you hear my story now ? 
I have an appointment at nine.” 

“ Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly ; heart 
and hand, car and cye, I am always 
service.” 

“Well then, to make 
enguged.” 


at your 
a long story short, I am 


“To whom, pray ?” 
“ To a lady of this city.” 
“For this evening, Isuppose. Ilow unlucky !” 
“ Delmont, I am engaged for life, and what is 
worse, I fear she loves me more than—-” 
* Oh, I understand : 


sort of thing.” 


more than life, all that 


i You ate | 


“It is tfue Harriet, every word of it. 

| my niisfortane to do from propricty what fo 
do from feeling ; to yicld my hand to the pressure’ 
of another when it feels no answering thrill ; to! 


it is Customary in such cases so to do ; to pledge 
my hand wlien as yet I hardly know wlicther 1 
have a heart or not.” 

* Dear Isabclla, this cannot be. 
you do so?” 

“ T will tell you Harriet, painful and degrading | 
as is the confession ;—I must marry. An orphan, 
dependent for bread upon the bounty of a capri- 
jcious relative, tenderly educated, 


How could| 


delicate in 





| resource for me. 
\\ times wished, and I must marry.” 


| “ Then cousin, how thankful ought you to be | 


for such a friend as Clarence. ‘The fervent 


‘devotion of such a heart cannot fail to win itself 


\ 


y adequate return.” 
| * Harriet, 
| devotion. 


you mistake. His is no fervent 


He is kind, very kind ; 


his visits are 


speak and write the language of affeetion because | 


! . . 
health and feeble in spirits; there is no other) 
I cannot die, as I have some-| 


while the big tears hung on her dark eye-lashes, 


ef “Twill, Twill,” replied Isabella tremulously, 
ic but how little do parents realize what they do, 


when they leave a timid sensitive girl, oppressed 
by poverty and dependence, to the humiliating 
consciousness that Matrimony is her only avail. 


able resource.” 
* * - * * 


Two years had passed away, and the humble 
artist had done much towards winning fame and 
fortune. He had fulfilled his carly engagement, 
and the gentle and beautiful Isabella Middleton 
had become his plighted bride. Fach had mar- 
ricd from the most disinterested motives, from a 
resolute sacrifice of their own feelings to the sup- 
posed wishes of the other. But each had failed 
| to remember that the ground-work of happincss 
in the marricd state is mutual confidence and 
| affection. 





They thus commenced domestic life 
} with a seerct in their bosoms which must on no 
|, account be revealed to the other. Yet had 
le ‘ither truly loved it is probable the other might 


have been won, for there is a magic in truc affee- 


“ Of that I cannot say, but Frank, I fear she \Fegular, and his letters friendly and even aflve- ‘| tion that charms into fecling the most profound 


loves me more than I love her.’ 

“Indeed! that is odd: pray how came it) 
about ?” 

“Oh, it's an old story. I thought her pretty 
and agreeable; I was lonely and I sought her 
society, and unconsciously won her heart with. 
out losing my own. I found that my heedless | 
attentions had excited expectations, and of course 
I could do no less than meet them.” 

A long pause succeeded this declaration, when 
Delmont recollecting that it was his turn to speak, 
abruptly exclaimed : 

“ Well, why don’t you tell her so?” 

** T cannot: it would break her heart.” 

“ But you shan’t marry her.” 

“ Frank !” 

“ Tsay you shan‘’t marry her. 
throw yoursclf away. 


I won’t let you 


beimg married against his will ?” 

“ But my dear Frank, 
now. My word is pledged, and I must entreat 
you not to interfere. What is passed is be yond | 
reeall,” 

“Well, at all events it is confounded unlucky.” | 

> ” * * 
* Dear cousin Isabella, how happy you must 


be! I always admired young Clarence, and 


thongh he is poor he is gifted, and will win him- | 


selfa fortune anda name. Then he is honor- 
able and manly, and however high he may rise 
he has pledged himsclf to you and he will keep 
his word.” 

“T have no doubt he will,” replicd Isabella, 
yet she neither smiled nor blushed. She leaned 
her head thoughtfully spon her hand, and after a 
“Harriet, what do you 
think of the passion of love, as it is depicted in 
the popular writings of the day ?” 


long pause inquired, 


* T know nothing about it cousin, but surely 
you onglit to know: you who have for your lover 
that beatitifal, bewitching Clarence, who is so 
worthy to be a hero of romance.” 

* Harriet, [know nothing about it. Whatever 
to others, he is not, 
bewitching to me, Tassure you.” 


** Isabella !” 


Herbert Clarenee may be 


Who ever heard of a man | 


| 
my advice, and let us 


|| tionate ; ; in short I suppose he loves me as much 
‘as he is capable of loving, but not as I would be 
| loved ;—not as I could love in return. Well 
| Harriet, it is too late. Iam engaged.” 
‘And I suppose you do not wish to recede.” 
“IT own Ido. It is necessary that I should 
marry, but it does heats follow that I must marry 
| | Herbert Clarence.’ 


| 


“ Then why did you accept him !” 
* Because, Harrict—because—I did not at 
that time know Francis Delmont.” 


“ Why you knew that he was rich and gay and 
handsome. 





What more is there to know of him?” 
i “IT did not know that he would stoop to notice 
| one like me, but I saw hae last evening and 
| wage red my mistake.’ 

, And you refused him?” 

*“* Of course.” 
|| Well cousin, I think his riches must have 
( ‘larence there can be no comparison.” 


“ Nay Harriet, you wrong me. Delmont is 


kind and generous, 
and not, like Clarence, too highly gifted. 


|| rie h, but he is also familiar, 
I can 
|) unde ‘rstand his ideas and sympathize with his 
feelings. With Clarence it is far otherwise !” 

Harrict looked up earnestly in her cousin's 
face, and said, “ Dear Isabella, why do not you 
tell this to Clarence instead of me ?” 


* Because 
wicked. 


though I am weak I will not be 


I am not, I trust, unprincipled, Clar- 


ence has been very kind to me, and he shall be 


as happy as I can make him. He loved me when 


disearded on the first gleam of brighter prospects. 


be deceived.” 
“And your resolution is taken ?” 
‘© Tt is.” 


“Then for his sake, and for mine, and for 


itagain. I hoped to find you happy, and I am| 


grieved that you are not; but there are sorrows 


that are beyond the reach of sympathy. ‘Dake 





sy ak of this painful sub. 


ij et no more.” 


I was poor and friendless, and he shall not be | 


He has trusted in my constancy and he shall not | 


your own, let me entreat you never to mention 


indifference. As it was, the husband suffered the 
least of the two, for his employment was both 
prosperous and engrossing, and in his hours of 
leisure his fine talents gave him a passport to the 
most refined and intelectual society of the place 
where he resided. 
| little taste. 
companionship of books, and her conversation 


For such socicty his wife had 
She did not even enjoy the silent 


with her husband was limited to an interchange 
of trifles. 
| plain, for Clarence was ever kind and considerate 
of her wishes. 


She knew she had no reason to com- 


He indulged her in expenses far 
more lavish than he allowed himself, he left 
ungratified no reasonable wish, and if ever she 
asked for more of his time and attention, he in- 
| variably answered “ Certainly, if you wish it.” 


But it was obviously self-denial. It was too 
 evide nt that in all these actions he was secking, 
not his own happiness, but hers. 


And it was 
1] 


it cannot be altered dazzled you, for between his mind and that of | perhaps natural, though neither politie nor right, 


| that Isabella should give way to fretfulness and 
‘ill-nature, and make no great sceret of her dis- 
She had flattered herself that in the 


discharge of ber domestic duties she should find 


‘content. 
the reward of conscious virtue, in the fecling that 
hers was a life of benevolent self-denial. But she 

was not aware that when she pledged her hand 
to Herbert Clarence, allowing him to suppose 
|) that her heart went with it, she did him an irre- 
jparable wrong. She deceived hin where no 
man wishes to be deevived ; 


| him the 


she withheld from 
faet that, of all others, he had the clear- 


est right to know. 


And it was a dex U and grow- 
} 


ing consciousness of this, that more than any 
! thing else contributed to make her unhappy. 
And Clarence too, did he not feel himself enilty 
crime ? He did, but with all the 
| palliation afforded by a view of her sex and eir- 
cumstances ; 


of the same 


sv, as We have said, he suffered the 
less of the two. 


Meantime his gay companion Delmont, who 


had forgotten his disappointment amid briylit 


scenes of foreign travel, completed his wander. 


ings and returned. ‘The two friends met, and 


arnnidst the 


joyous out-pourings of hearts 


hw leona gy 
, ; ' , 
divided, Delmont exclaimed, “ And co ¢ larcnes 


, 
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my old flame, Isabella Middleton, was the fair’ 


lady you so reluctantly wedded. By the powers, 


1 wish I had known it earlier, for do you know, 1 | 


offered mysclf and was refused 7” 


** You refused ?” repeated his companion in | 


evident surprise, *“* then indeed she must have 
loved me, though, to confess the truth Frank, I 
have sometimes doubted it.” 

** So have I,” rejoined his thoughtless friend, 
“ for now I recollect it, when she refused me, 
she murmured something about blighted hopes, 
unavailing regrets, and obligations incurred that 
could in no other way be discharged. In short, 
I gathered from what she said, that she had 
formed an engagement which she kept from 
principle rather than feeling.” 

Frank Delmont suddenly paused, for he was 
struck with the agitated countenance of his 


friend, who sat long after he had ceased speaking, | 


leaning his throbbing temples upon his hands, and 
musing in decp and bitter silence. At length 
looking up he said earnestly, 

** Delmont, listen to me, and take warning 
from my example. I now see clearly my past 
miserable folly. What I deemed a generous 
sacrifice was a picee of unpardonable deception. 
lor me and that fair unhappy girl, the fatal die 
is cast ;—but you are yet young and free. Re. 
member then, I entreat you, in every future 
connexion, never, even from the most plausible or 
generous motives, to conecal the Truru.” 

Pipes, 





For the Rural Repository. 
BEAUTY. 


As varied as the minds of men, are the opinions 
which they form of beauty. Some see beauty 
in the faultless form and finely modeled features, 
in the brilliance y of the eyes and fairness of the com. 
plexion; the false glow that they emit, bewilders 
and dazzles them, the little brains that they pos- 
sess are so confused as to be of little use, 
and they fall early victims to mere personal 
beauty; if beauty it can be called, where the mind 
and heart are not expressed. "They reck not that 
the heart may be colder than Alpine snows—that 
the mind, the immortal mind, may be a barren 
waste, destitute of any virtuous plant, but fruitfal 
in noxious weeds. ‘Though a female possess the 
beauty of an hour, though her form be grace 
itself, though she be adorned with all the polish 
that this world can give, if there is not a corres- 
ponding beauty of mind and heart, if it be dead 
to every noble and generous feeling, if kindness 
and modesty dwell not in the secret recesses of 
her heart, and grace in every action, she cannot 
long retain the respeet and love, (if she attain it 
by her false and deceiving charms) of any sensi- 
ble and refincd mind. No, her beauty of form 
and feature will but render more hideous and 
repulsive the moral desert within. ‘Then let 
every female who would deserve and win the 
respect and esteem of the wise and good, and 


what is of still more consequence, the approval of 


her own conscienec, strive to attain a purity of 


heart and mind that shall adorn her every word 


and action; then indeed will she possess a beauty, | 


combined of person and heart, which all shall 


acknowledge and respeet. GERALD. 
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From the New York Mirror. 
THE DEAD OF THE LAST YEAR. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 

Witusam Lecoerr.—This distinguished politi- 
caland misccllancous writer died at New Roch- 
elle, on the evening of the twenty-ninth of May, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age. He was born 
in the city of New-York, and educated at George- 
town College, in the District of Columbia. In 
1822 he entered the United States navy, as a 
| midshipman ; but in consequence of the arbitary 

conduct of his commander, Captain John Orde 
Creighton, he retired from the service in 1826, 
after which timo he devoted himself mainly to 
literary pursuits. His first publication was en- 
titled ** Leisure Hours at Sea,” and was com- 








was inthe service. Ile soon afterwards became a 
regular contributor to the New York Mirror, for 


which periodical he occasionally wrote until the 
day of his death. The reader will remember his 
admirable articles written for this paper, not 
among the least meritorious of which was the 
nautical sketch, entitled the ‘* Main-truck, or a 
Leap for Life.” His novel sketches and other 
stories, would form a number of volumes, and 
are, unquestionably, the best of his compositions. 
In 1828, he married Miss Almira Waring,daughter 
of the late John Waring, Esq. of New-Rochelle, 
and in the autumn of the same year established 
“The Critic,” a weekly literary periodical, in 
this city, which was conducted with signal abiliity 
| for about six months, at the end of which time it 
was united with the Mirror. ‘The papers of 
“The Critic,” with the exception of some half- 
dozen brief articles, were all written by himself. 
In 1829, Mr. Leggett became associated with 
Mr. Bryant in the conduct of the “ Evening 
Post,” and on the departure of his distinguished 
fellow-laborer for Europe, in 1834, the entire 
direction of that journal devolyed upon him. <A 
severe illness, which commenced near the close 
of the suceeeding year, induced him to retire from 
that paper; and on his recovery, in 1836, he 
commenced the * Plain- Dealer,” a weekly period. 
ical devoted to polities and literature, which soon 
obtained great reputation by the extraordinary 


vigor and independence of its articles, and impart- 


ed a distinetive character toa large portion of 


the democratic party in the state. It was dis- 
continued, in consequence of the failure of his 
publishers, before the close of the year. Ilis 
health subsequent to that period prevented his 
connexion with any other journal, and he retired 
with his family to New-Rochelle, about twenty 
miles from this city, where he remained until the 
time of his dissolution ; occasionally visiting his 
fricnds, who were numerous, and devotedly at- 
tached to him, in this city. In April, last year 
he reccived the appointment of Diplomatic Agent 
to the republic of Guatemala, and he was actually 
preparing for a departure for that country, whose 
interesting antiquities had aforetime engaged 
much of his attention, when he suddenly expired. 
Beside the works mentioned above, Mr. Leggett 


wrote several volumes of tales and sketehes, 


posed of various short poems, written while he 


collected and published two volurtics of his politi- 
‘cal essays. ‘I'be greatest portion of his literary 
productions were written for and originally pub- 
| lished in the Mirror: and we believe that nearly 
all his poems and sketches have appeared in its 
| pages. His posthumous writings afe said to be 
voluminous, including a romance of great inter- 
est, a tragedy written for Mr. Forrest &c. but 
‘they are yet unprinted. 
| ‘Tur countess pe Liraxo.—Caroline Marie 
_Annonciade Bonaparte, the younger sister of the 
Emperor Napoleon, was born at Ajaccio on the 
twenty-sixth of March, 1782. Her brother hay- 
ing attained the supreme power in France while 
she was yet in her childhood, she had no partic- 
ipation in the humbler fortunes of her family. 
‘She was cducated by Madame Campan, of St. 
Germaine, with Hortense, daughter of Josephine, 
and was remarkable fora greater degree of ele- 
verness than was ever attributed to her sisters. 
(In January, 1800, she was married to General 
Murat, and in the same year nearly fell a vietim 


i} » P ‘ A 

| to the plot of the infernal machine, having follow- 
| 

| 


ed close to the emperor’s carriage, in her own, 
and had every glass of its windows shattered by 
‘the explosion of the engine. In 1806 she was 


} 
| 
| 


| ereated grand duchess of Berg, and in two years 
‘after, queen of Naples. In this last capacity she 
|| exhibited much ability, and was active in promo- 
‘ting industry among the people, and in establish- 
jing useful institutions. When the government 
‘of Murat was overthrown, and the city of Naples 
was on the verge of anarchy, Caroline assumed 
\, the uniform of the National Guard, placed her- 
|| self at the head of the troops, and by her presence 
jof mind, and untiring energy, maintained order 
‘until obliged to capitulate. After that time she 
| resided in Austria, as Countess de Lipano, under 
the protection of the emperor. In June, 1830, 
she visited her mother at Rome, by leave of the 
authorities, and remained there two months. 
She went to Paris last ycar, to prosecute certain 
claims to property in that city, and the French 
chambers voted her an annual allowance of one 


jhundred thousand frances as a compensation for 

(their relinquishment. She dicd at Florence on 

|the eighteenth of May, aged fifty-eight, of a 

jeancer. Her husband, Murat, was condemned 
by a commission, and shotat Pizzo, in Calabria, in 
1815, She left four children—Achille Napoleon, 
now residing in Florida, U.S. where he has a 
large estate, aged thirty-nine: Letitia Josephine, 
marchioness of Popoli, residing at Bologna, aged 
thirty-six; Lucien Charles Napoleon, living in 
the United States, aged thirty-seven ; and Louise 
Julic Caroline, marchioness of Rasponi. 

Zerau Corsurn.—This * sometime wonder of 
the world” dicd at Norwich, Vt. on the third day 
of May, aged thirty-five. His father was an un. 
educated man in indigent circumstance in the 
eastern partofthat state. When young Colburn 
was about six years old he began to exhibit those 
powers of arithmetical computation which brought 
him into general notoricty, and excited the inter- 
est of the learned throughout this country and 
Europe. After having been examined by sever 
al distinguished persons in Vermont, to whom 


his extraordinary capacities were as incompre- 


which attained a great and deserved popularity, hensible as they were to himself, he was taken 


and Mr. Sedgwick has, within a few months, to Boston, where several gentlemen proposed to 
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raise a fund to be expended in his education. |{the army during a great portion ofthe Revolution, |) Every hour of its little life it is learning ; it can- 
They were unable, however, to satisfy the cupid. ‘and on the organization of the Federal govern- | not help it. The flower that blows, the spring. 
ity of his father, who, after having exhibited | ment was appointed by Washington to succeed | ing grass, the withered Icaf, the running water, 
him in most of the large towns in the United) David Rittenhouse as director of the mint.) the birds that hop across its path, and the thou. 
States, embarked with him for England, where } sand sights of the fields and wood, or even the 
he arrived in May, 1812. While exhibiting his | turned to Charleston, and soon rose to eminence | squares or suburbs of a city, cause it to think and 


powers in London ho was asked by the duke of iin the legal profession. In 1808 he was elected) to question. 
} 


Relinquishing that office after a brief time he re. | 

The wind as it blows, the falling 
‘one of the chancellors of South Carolina, and he | rain, the fleeey snow, the sharp frost making firm 
the commencement of the christian era, one | filled the office with distinguished reputation for | the unstable water, the thunder peal, the sun that 
thousand cight hunéred and thirteen years, seven || nearly thirty years, when the infirmities of age 
months, and twenty seven days. He replied in| induced him to resign it. Besides his legal opin- dark sky at night, all and each arouse its infan-. 
ina moment correctly, fifty-seven billions, two | ions, delivered on various occasions, he wrote | tile wonder and young curiosity. Let it then 
hundred and thirty-four millions, three hundred | four volumes of Reports, which contain a record) have a few years of pleasant natural education 
and eighty-four thousand.—He was asked the | of the early decisions of the Equity Court of before it commences its painful artificial one. 


Cambridge how many seconds had passed since 


shines by day, and the moon that steals into the 


i 
| 
\ 
\ 
| 


square root of one hundred and six thousand, 


| South Carolina, 


nine hundred and twenty nine, and before the 
number could be written down he answered, | 
three hundred and twenty-seven. With equal | 
promptness he named the cube root of two hun- 


(To be Centinued.} 
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THE INFANT KNOWLEDGE SYSTEM. 


BY A MAN BORN OUT OF SEASON, 


dred and sixty-cight millions, three hundred and | 
twenty-five, and answered other questions as), 
difficult. His talent for mental arithmetic was || 
so extraordinary, that it would be wholly ineredi-. 
ble were it not supported by the most unquestion- || Vary! There was a time when we had chil. 
able testimony. He traveled through England, dren. The time is past, or is fast passing. ‘The 


“Oh! the sunny, sunny hours of childhood, 
How soon—how soon they pass away!” 


Scotland and France, and returned to London in| boys are premature mockeries of men—the girls, | 


1824, at which time his father diced, leaving him| something between a doll and a stunted woman. 


extremely poor, but independent of control. 
Aided by the generosity of the carl of Bristol, he 
returned to the United States, where he studied 
divinity, was ordained a minister of the methodist 
episcopal church, and in 1835 received the ap. 
pointment of professor in Norwich University. 
He lost sometime before he left England his 


| 
mathematical capacity, and was subsequently 


no way distinguished for scholarship, or eloquence. 


Hie is said to have been a man of excmplary cha- | 


acter and unassuming manners. 


and dramatic author died at Cheltenham, England, 
on the twenty-second of April, aged forty-two. 
Ile was ofa good family, and married at an carly 
age an accomplished woman through whom he 
received ‘a considerable fortune. Associating 
with the best socicty in the ** Great Metropolis,” 
and supporting the while a fashionable establish- 
ment, his resources were in ashort time exhausted, 
and he was driven to the exercise of his abilities 
for the maintenance of himselfand family. Find- 
ing it impossible to discntangle himself from his 
pecuniary embarrassments, he gradually sunk 
under their pressure, and, like the bird that war- 
bles most swectly as the time of its dissolution 


approaches, produced near the close of his life | 
some of the most touching and beautiful melo- 


dics ever written in England. 
his poems and a great number of prose articles 
for the magazines, Mr. Bayly was the author of 


more than forty picces for the stage, many of| 


which have been execedingly popular. 
Morgan Nevitte.—The name of this gentle- 


| The schoolmaster is abroad, also the schoolmis. | 


| tress, besides tutors and governesscs. 
' 
} ‘ 
| commence educating them. 


| While the brain is 


| 
facts and hard names, to its serious detriment | 


} . . > . . 

_ during the remainder of its mundane existence. 
vy’ ° ‘ 4 . . 

| ‘The ancient Grecian commenced with carrying a 

| calf upon his back a few hours every day, so that 

when the calf gradully grew into a bullock, he 


| 


|\carried the bullock with as much case as he had | 
Tuomas Haynes Bayiy.—This popular poct | 


done the calf. ‘This is now the education prin. 


ciple. They lay a few leaves of Cyclopedia or 
Encyclopedia on a child’s tender brain, and 
| keep adding thereunto day by day, expecting 
that when he is a man, he will carry the thirty 
volumes with perfect case, without considering 
‘that in the attempt they may crush all sap and 


a pan-cake, and “dry as the remainder of a 
buscuit.” 





Now is this wholsome—is it natural ? Is it fair 
—is it humane, that a child should be cheated 
out of his childhood, and sent to learn the * use 
of the globes” before he has learnt to play at 
marbles ? 
forcing and hot-bed system can produce as 
healthy plants as if they had been allowed to 


In addition to || grow in the free air and open sunshine ? Oly! in 


place of sending a child to school three or four 
years, let him enjoy three or four more years of 
healthy ignorance. Curb not its young freedom ; 
abridge not its first holidays; cage not the pret- 


ty bird too soon! Change not the free air of 


Shortly after the children are weaned, they 


yet in a soft, pulpy state they load it with heavy | 


freshness out of that brain, rendering it as flat as| 


?—Or is it to be expeeted that this carly ! 


| Let it, as St. Paul says, when it isa child, * think 
}asa child, and act as a child,” and in due and 
proper season, no doubt of it, it will “ put away 
| childish things.” 
| It makes one sad to see a fine little fellow sent 
| to study Euclid at the age he should be reading 
| Robinson Crusoe ; and equally it docs a man good 
| to sce such a one enjoying his young existence in 
| an appropriate manner. Few there are who 
cannot enter into the feeling so finely given in 
the very beautiful lines of an American poet, 
commencilig— 
* There's something in a noble boy, 
A brave, free-hearted careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 
His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 
And unrepressed by sadness— 
Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladuess.” 


Then let the children have their play out.— 
New-York Mirror. 


APRIL. 

A corpiaL, heart-in-hand welcome to the glad 
Spring-time ! We hail its kindly presence with a 

| thrill of unaccustomed and grateful emotion. 
Truc, the return of an old acquaintance who 
| whilom ministered to our enjoyment ought ever 
to be a theme of congratulation, yet such is 
hardly the case with the sister seasons. Sum. 
mer, indeed, may be deserving of a fervent grect- 
‘ing, but its influences are less genial to intellee- 
‘tual than to vegetable being, while its associations 
partake largely of the vulgar and common-plaee. 
Autumn is sombre and melancholy to a proverb, 
and rather calculated to inspire moody reflections 
Winter 
is cheerless and forbidding beyond the reach of 


than the livelier sensations of pleasure. 


gratitude or culogy—alike ungracious in retro- 
spect, its sternly rugged features defy the mellow- 
ing touches of 

-—* florid prose or honeyed lines of rhyme.” 


But Spring—gay, balmy, emerald-lucd daughter 
of the earliest sunbeams—hers is the spell that 
awakens the heart of the world’s weary wayfare1 


A halo of 


to renovated and rapturous existence. 


man isintimately associated with the early history | heaven for the pent up atinosphere of the “*semi.| hope is cast over Life’s thorniest pathways; a 


of the West, its sudden rise and vigorous growth. | nary ;” the gentle murmur of the winds for the, presentiment of gladness thrills spontancously 


He was a man of learning, and an elegant writer, | dull hum of the prison-house. We were children, through every bosom. As the gaunt sentinel 
Let us have a fellow feeling for} who has passed the dull, monotonous round 


the young rogues. 


respected for every manly virtue, and lamented | ourselves once. 
alike by men of every party. He diced in Cincin.| 
nati on the first of March. 

Henry W. Desavussure.—This distinguished 
legal writer died in Charleston, S.C. 
ninth of March, aged seventy-five. 


Let kind dame Nature nurse | through the night's tedious watches, hails with 
them a few years longer. There will be fewer, joy the first gleam of morning—no matter if the 


ricketty limbs and ricketty intellects. 


' earth be destined ere the day’s close to whiten 


| 


on the|} And docs a child learn nothing because it has | with the sleet of Winter or redden with the rore 
| not its primer in its hands. Certainly it does. jof battle—so even the breast most scathed by 
‘ sd - 


Ile was in 
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the darts of misfortune feels a glow of latent 
warmth at this auspicious season. Fate may be 
unkind or inimical; friends falso or undeserv- 
ing; the Past a wreck; the Future an abyss of 
darkness ; but Nature most worthy the sacred | 
appellation of mother, exerts a genial influence 
over all; we find soothing if not ecstacy in her 
smiles; andscc their sunlight gloriously reflected 
from the thick clouds of disappointment and 
sorrow. 

In the beaten path of common sense and rea- 
son, April, at least in our latitude, is the first of 
the vernal months. Vernal indeed! March 
often covers our trees with icicles and frost-work— 
never with blossoms and verdure. His claims 
to the honors with which almanacs would invest 
him will not bear investigation, unless snowballs 
are flowers and north-casters are balin-breathing 
breezes. Winter sullenly and graciously evacu- 
ates his throne in March; but Spring modestly 
hesitates to assume the discarded sceptre until 
the coming in of April. 

It is gravely averred that the humors of April 
are changeable and capricious to a degree truly 
feminine ; that her smiles and her tears are so| 
wilfully intermingled that the amateur who! 
strolls abroad with his sketch-book must not for-| 
get his umbrella, and the poct who wanders in) 
search of the beauties of Nature may be glad to |) 
make the addition thereto of his own proper self| 
snugly ensconced in an overthrown and headless | 
puncheon. But is not budding beauty proverbi- | 
ally whimsical ? "Tis the high but unquestioned | 
prerogative of conscious and self-approving love- 








liness to act her own good pleasure, leaving to) 


the grave and ungainly the task of finding or| 
creating a reason. 


— Truc, the glories of the Spring-time are not. 
fully revealed in our bleak northern clime : of all | 
the countless flowers of the season, only the 


simple violet, meckest yet fairest daughter of | 
awakening Nature, bends her blushing head) 
beneath the kindly gaze of the genial planct.| 
Earth has not donned her gayer appearing ; the 
forests have barely changed the leaden hue of | 
Winter for one shade more life-like ; and even’ 





the tenderer herbage of the valley and the mea. } 


dow scarcely ventures to rear its velyet canopy || 
above the ragged vesiure in which the old year|| 
! 


was borne to the home of the departed, lest the | 
sweeping breath of the Northern blast should || 
transfix it in icy bondage. No—Spring the soft, | 
the sunny, the enchanting, has not even yet| 
fairly visited us. It is the realm of Man rather 

than of Nature that fully acknowledges her pre. || 


senee. She comes to us in the rush of the shrill || 


tongued stcamboat, the impatient flapping of the 


distended mainsail, and the accelerated rumble | 
of the rail road car. ‘The dust goes up in clouds | 
from the busy thoroughfare of trade, and the | 
tokens of man’s activity abound at every corner. 

It is the season of promise and exertion: the 

heyday of commercial enterprise and universal 
industry. Reverses may appal and calamity) 
impend—but we talk not now of them. A health 

to sunny April of the open brow and, wayward 
spirit !—Brighter be her far-off skies, yreener her | 
laughing meadows and merrier the tinkle of her} 


unchained rivulets!—and when we next welcome 


her return to us, may the clouds which now|| 


overshadow us have proved as transient and 
innocuous as one of her own pearly and fitful 
showers !—New- Yorker. 





WASHINGTON. 

On the 4th of December 1783, cight days after 
the evacuation of the city of New-York, by the 
British troops under the command of Sir Guy 
Carlcton, an interesting scene took place in that 
city.—It was the parting of our beloved, revered 
and ever honored Washington, with the officers 
of his army—that ragged band of patriots, who 
so short a time before had proclaimed liberty from 
the cannon’s mouth at White Plains, Monmouth 
and Yorktown. Calling for a glass of wine, he 
thus addressed them: ‘* With a heart full of love 
and gratitude I now take leave of you. I most 
devoutly wish that your latter days may be as 
prosperous and happy, as your former have been 
glorious and honorable.” Having drank, he said, | 
**T cannot come to cach of you to take my leave, 
but shall be obliged to you if cach of you will 
come and take me by the hand. Gen. Knox, 
being nearest, turned to him with tears rolling 
down his cheeks. Washington grasped his hand, 
and then kissed him. He did the same to every 
succecding officer, and also to some private gen- 





| 





tlemen who were present. ‘The whole company | 
were in tears. When Washington left the apart.| 
ment, and passed through the corps of light, 
infantry, on his way to Whitehall, the others | 
fullowed in mute and mournful procession, till he | 
embarked in his barge for Powles Hovk. As’ 
soon as he had got on board, he turned towards 
his friends, took off his hat, and with it waved a| 
silent adicu. Whatascene! the bold and un-} 


daunted battler for a country’s right—the stern | 
and inflexible leader of an armed host, whose | 
gigantic soul neither danger nor death could 
intimidate, weeping tears, and kissing with wo- | 
man’s weakness, the faithful and often-tried| 
companions of his woes and glorics. 


VANITY OF EARTHLY SPLENDOR. 


Anperame, Caliph of the Moors in Spain, 


reigned in the greatest magnificence and honor. 
After his death, the following was found in his 

ee 
writing: 





“ Fifty years have clapsed since I became 
Caliph. Riches, honors, and pleasure I have en- 
joyed in abundance, and have exhausted them 
all. The kings, my rivals, esteemed, dreaded, 


and envied me. All those things coveted by 


mankind, were bestowed by heaven upon me 
with a prodigal hand. In this space of apparent 
felicity, [ have caleulated the number of days in 
which I have found myself happy, the number 
amounts to fourteen. Mortals, henee appreciate |} 
the vaiue of splendor, of worldly enjoyments, and 

even life itself.” 


THE TWO MOTHIERS. 
Ir was a judicious resolution of a father, as) 
well as a most pleasing compliment to his wife, 


when, on being asked by a friend what he inten- 


ded to do with his girls, he replied, “ 1 intend to 


apprentice them to their mother, that they may 
learn the art of improving time, and be fitter to)! 
hecome, like her—wives, mothers, heads of 


families, and useful members of socicty.” Equally 


just, but bitterly painful, was the remark of an 
unhappy husband, of a vain, thoughtless, dressy, 
slattern. ‘ It is hard to say it, but if my girls 
are to have a chance of growing up good for any 
thing, they must be sent out of the way of their 
mother’s example.” 





MODESTY. 

A Frencu author says: ‘* The modest deport- 
ment of those who are truly wise, when contrasted 
with the assuming air of the ignorant, may be 
compared to the different appearance of wheat, 
which while its ear is empty, holds up its head 
proudly,but as soon as it is filled with grain, it bends 
modestly down and withdraws from observation. 


Parents who endeavor to protect their children 
from labor, and encourage them to seck self-in- 
dulgence, instead of animating them to become 
as industrious and useful as possible, are foolish- 
ly and certainly preparing for them a hard and 
thorny bed to lay upon at a subsequent period of 
their lives. 


Acep Beavutires.—Salezzo de Pedrado was 
praising an old lady for her beauty, when she 
answered that beauty was incompatible with her 
age. ‘To which Salezzo replied: “ We say, 
beautiful as an angel; and yet angels are of all 
creatures the most ancient.” 


In criticising a book you are at liberty to re- 
mark upon every page. In criticising a newspa- 


|| per, you must only look to its general tone and 


character. An author may write only when the 
spirit moves him. Aneditor must write whether 
the spirit moves him or not.—Pennsylranian. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amountof Postage paid. 


G. A. M. Williamsville, Vt. $1,00; N. V. Fulton, N. Y. 
$8,00; H.C. T. Williamsburgh, Ms. $1,00; P.M. Yates, N. 
Y.$1,00; C. P. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. $1,00; J. W. Chitte 
nango, N. Y. $2,00; P. M. East Rupert, Vt. $1,00; EB. M.B. 
Factory Point, Vt. 1,00; C. F. East Williamstown, Vt. 
$1,00; J.W. Hartford, Ct. 31,00; W. K. P. Chicopee 
Falls, Ms. $1,00, J. W. C. Elmira, N. Y¥. 81,00; P.M. 
Farmington, N. Y. $2,00; J. N. Norway, N. Y. 81,00: W. 
B. M. Burlington, Vt. $1,00; 8. W. Hillsdale, N. Y. $1,25, 


~~ 


ir New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 
previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes except the Ist, 2d, and 14th, 


larricd, 
In this city, on the 19th inst. by the Rev. D. Ackly, Mr. 
Charles Carpenter to Miss Mary Best. 
On the 20th inst. at the residence of Col. E. Jenkins, by 
the Rev. Mr. Waterbury, the Rey. Elbridge Bradbury, of 
scdford, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary J. Underhill, daugh- 
ter of Mrs, Elizabeth Underhill of this city. 
On Sabbath evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. G. H. Fisher, 


, Mr. ‘Timothy Buckley to Miss Emeline Rockefeller, of 


Greenport. 

At Canaan, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. H. Spencer, 
Mr. George V. Wilcox, of West Stockbridge, Mass. to Miss 
Lorene Olmstead, of the former place. 


Wicd, 

In this city, on the 12th inst. Raphael, son of H. F. and 
Ann Maria Prime, in the 2d year of his age. 

On the 13th inst. Mr. Isane Fryer, in his 42d year. 

On the 17th inst. Sarah J. daughter of James and Cath - 
arine Wiltsie, in the 3d year of her age. 

In Auburn, on the 9th of January last, William Weods, 
son of Charles Jarvis and Nancy Seymour, in his Ist year. 

At his mother’s, in Mobile, on the 12th of March last, 
Mr. Charles Jarvis Seymour, of Auburn, aged 25 years. 

At Claverack, on the 15th inst. William Miller, son of 
the late Stephen Miller, Esq. deceased, in his 58th year. 

At New York. on the 10th inst. after a short but severe 
iIness, Thomas H. infant son of George R. and Mary E. 


| Bunker 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE DYING GIRL’S FAREWELL. 
“Morner ! thy gentle hand 
Is on my brow, and thy low, thrilling voice 
Brings o’er my soul a thousand memories, 
Of childhood’s blessed hours. 
Oh! mother, mother, thou hast kindly watched 
Over my infancy, and made my youth 
Most blessed, by thy deep and holy love. 
And I have wished, that I might stand by thee 
And soothe thy spirit ’mid the bitter strife 
Of dying nature, and wipe off the dews 
From thy cold dying brow—but it is well 
ThatI should leave thee, and I know thy soul 
Will be supported— though I am not nigh. 


Thou hast locked on, 
While sternly, silently, decay hath stole 
The roses of my youth, and breathed no prayer 
That I might linger near thee, though erewhile 
I knew thy heart was breaking. 
Thou hast been willing to resign thy child 
And fit her spirit for an offering, 
To him thou Jovest, and thy holy trust, 
In thy Redeemer, hath done much to rend 
The thousand ties that bind me to this world, 
Oh! blessings on thee mother! may his smile 
That long hath cheered thee—break upon thee now 
With tenfold radiance, and steal from thy face 
All trace of sadness, at the thought of me. 


* Father! the shades of death 
Are swiftly gathering o’er this glazing eye, 
And I shall gaze on thy loved face no more, 
But lay thy hand on mine, and hear me now 
Before this voice is hushed and still forever. 
God bless thee father! for thy tender love 
Hath flung a gleam of sunlight o’er my way 
That few of earth have known. And let the thought 
Of all thou wert to me, stay up thy soul, 
When thou shalt lay me in the dust to sleep. 
And Oh my father, *tis my dying prayer 
That we may meet in yon delightful home 
Where partings are not, and the wail of grief 
Is never heard. 


* Sisters! come near me while I linger here, 
Nay shrink not little one, although this hand 
Hath felt the touch of Death, Oli! could ye know 
The holy peace that fills my parting soul, 

Ye would not weep for me—and do ye ask 
Why, thus to leave you does not rend my heart? 
Oh! that ye felt the power of that deep love 
That can prepare for death, and take the sting 
From the last parting from the world below. 
Earth cannot weo my spirit, for 1 feel 

1 would not longer from his presence stay, 

Who is my life, my Saviour, and my all. 


‘Come brother, dearest—though I part from thee 
[ fain would hear the voice 80 loved, once more 
Sreathing no tone of sadness—I know thou wilt 
Oft miss me from thy side, when thou dost rove 
In the clear star-light, through the walks we loved; 
And thou wilt miss me, when thy heart is full 

Of the deep, holy feelings thou hast breathed 

Our voice: 


To me alone. may not blend 


In earthly music more, but Oh! Ltrust 


Ere lon, to sine with thee ene holy son 


/ 


Of Heaven’s own thrilling melody. 
| Then cheer thee brother, thou shalt dwell with me 
|In yon bright country, when the glorious sun 


Have been extinguished by the hand of Time ; 
) And let the murmurs of the evening gale 

| And the low music of the sweet night bird, 

| Breathe to thy spirit memories of me. 


* And now farewell to earth— 
The sparkling fountains, and the babbling rills, 
The bills and vallies where my ‘childhood played,’ 
The joyous woods, and the bright, lovely flowers, 
And all of beauty on the earth, farewell! 
Ohi! it is blessed thus to die, and pass 
Up to a reali of beauty, and of love, 
That eye hath never sven nor spirit dreamed. 
‘Where is thy sting Oh! Death,’ and thou,dark ‘grave 
Where is thy victory’—” 





Oh! there was beauty on that faded face 

That earth could never boast, and the meek eye 
| Was raised to Heaven with such a holy light 
| That it out-shone all earthly brightness far— 
Aud as the sighs that could not be repressed 
3urst from the riven hearts around her there, 
Her gentle spirit lingered in ita flight. 
Whispering “ Be ye not troubled, Lo there are 
Many blest mansions in my Father's house’ — 
And the low murmurs of the dying girl 
Came like soft music on the troubled air, 
Or the low warbles of some weary bird 
Passing to fairer climes. 

Chittenango, April 10, 1840. 


M. EL N. 


For the Rural Repository. 

A LITTLE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 
Fatuer above, look duwn on ime, 
Teach me thy wondrous grace to see, 
Inspire my heart with gratitude, 





To praise thy name for health and food. 


For father dear, though far away, 
Yettells me here that I must stay, 
And hopes that l may wiser grow, 
And all thy precepts love and know. 


That I may join my mother there, 

In that bright world where is no care, 
And meet my little brothers four, 
And sisters three, upon that shore ! 


Where saints andangels now do stand 
And sing thy praise in heavenly land : 
As here I cannotalways stay, 

Let me join them at death, I pray. 


There, through the Saviour, let me rest 
And be with thee forever blest, 
That 1 may never sin again, 
But join the saints who say Amen! 
Dim B. 
For the Rural Repository. 
WAKING TO SORROW, 
Au! when the world wakes us 
From visions of joy, 
When first, in life’s eup 
We have tasted alloy 
How sad is the heart-— 


Hlow darkened and drear, 
'Tis jealous of Fri ndship 


4 


Tis prone unto fear. 





The heart that’s thus startled, 





From dreams that are bh 
Ne’er again will be settled 


vit 
La slumber like thi 


| Hath sunk to rest, and the bright “ lamps of heaven,” | 


; Ne’er again will believe— 
That friendship is pure, 
Fora heart that’s deceived 
No brightness can lure. 
Spencertown, April 15, 1840. 


CASS!IOPEA, 





PROSPHNOWCS 


Or THE 


Rural Repository, 
Seventecnth Volume, (Sth New Scries, } 


EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


Devoted to Polite Literature, such as Moral and Senti 
mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 
Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Iiumor 
ousand Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, ve. &c. 


On Saturday, the 20th of June, 1840, will be issued the 
first number of the Seventeenth Volume (Eighth New 
Series) of the Runat RerosiTory. 

| On issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Rural 
Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknow! 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subse ribers, for 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there 
fore only say, that it will be conducted on a similar plau 
and published in the same form as heretofore, aud that ne 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratin 
cation by its further improvement in typographicalexceu 
tion and original and selected matter. 
CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 268 pages 
Jt will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper ot 
a superior quality, with good type; making, atthe end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 

jequal lo one thousand duodceimo pages, which will be 
both amusing and instructive in future years. d : 
| TERMS.—The Seventeenth volume, (Eighth New Se 
| rles) W il commence on the 20th of Jane next, at the low 
frate of One Dollar per annum, invariably IN ADVANCE. 
Any persou, who will remit us Five Dollars, free of post 
age, shall receive siz copies, and any person, who will 
remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive trec/ e+ 
copies aud one copy of either of the previous volumes. 
oy? No subscription received for less than one year 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subseription 

to be sent as svon as possible to the publisher, 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N.Y. 1040. 

icy" EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above afew insertions, of at leasta 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 











From rue Post Masrer Grexernat.—The following is 
an extract trom the Regulations of the Post Office depart 
ment: 

Rewirrances py Mait.—“ A Post Master may enclose 
money ina letter to the publishérs of a newspaper to pay 
the subseription of a third person, and frank the letter, if 
written by himself.” 

Nore.—Some subscribers may not be aware of the 
above regulation. It will be seen that by requesting the 
Postmaster where they reside to frank their letters con 
taining subscription money, he will do se upon being sat 
istied that the letter contains nothing but what refers to 
the subseription.—.Vational Intelligencer. 





Printing Ink, 


The Subscriber being agent for T. G. & G. W. Faddy, 
Watertord, and J. Hastings & Co. West Troy, will keep 
constantly on hand a general supply of Book and News 
Ink, at 30, 40 and SO ets. per Ib. for Cash. ‘The tuk is the 
same as isused for printing this paper, and is Warranted 
to be as good as any that can be bought elsewhere. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 
ISPUBLISHEDEVERY OTHER SATURDAY, ATIMUDSON, N. ¥. BY 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of cight pages cach, with atith pace 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollarand Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall reecive siz copies 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free ot 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. 9° No subscriptions received 


for less thanone vear. Allthe back numbets furnished 
to new subscribers. 
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